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oody Allen became an American hero when 
his movie “Annie Hall” won four Academy 
Awards—for best picture, for Allen as best di¬ 
rector, for Allen and Marshall Brickman as 
best original screenwriters, for Diane Keaton 
as best actress. At the moment of his apotheosis, Allen was 
3,000 miles away, sound asleep in his New York penthouse. 
He had eased himself into slumber with his current reading, 
“Conversations With Carl Jung.” And before that, he had 
been doing what he does every Monday night—playing the 
clarinet with a semi-pro jazz band at a New York bistro called 
Michael’s Pub. He had also turned off his phone, so it wasn’t 
until he picked up his New York Times the next morning that 
he found out his fame had spread overnight around the world. 
“I was very surprised,” says Woody. “I felt good for Diane 
because she wanted to go and wanted to win. My friend 
Marshall had a very nice time and my producers Jack Rollins 
and Charles Joffe had a very nice time. But I’m anhedonic.” 

Being anhedonic does not mean that Woody has to 
wear a little bell around his 
neck. Anhedonia is a melan¬ 
choly but noncontagious psy¬ 
chological condition that pre¬ 
vents its victim from enjoying 
himself. It was also the original 
title of “Annie Hall,” until Unit¬ 
ed Artists begged Woody to 
change it just before the film’s 
release. Anhedonia (the oppo¬ 
site of hedonism) is one of the 
many syndromes that have kept 
Woody Allen in analysis for 22 
of his 42 years. It’s therefore 
one of the things that make 
Woody Woody—a frail-looking 
man (with a face that convinces 
you that God is a cartoonist), 
a brilliant comedian, a natural 
writer, an appealing actor, a 
gifted and maturing film direc¬ 
tor and a personality beloved in the anxiety-ridden arron- 
dissements of our urban centers. 

Woody is also a man at a crossroads—if you can find a 
crossroads in the maze that passes for his psyche. Call it rather 
a turning point. Woody Allen, the funniest neurotic of our 
time, is about to switch his comic mask for the stern visage of 
serious drama. His new movie, as yet untitled (and to be 
released this summer), is a brooding, Bergmanesque affair 
without a single laugh in it. “At least with no intentional 
ones,” says the anhedonic Allen. 
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hose among Woody’s fans—and critics—who 
have not realized what a complex figure he is are 
apparently about to find out with a vengeance. 
It’s as if the manic Mel Brooks were to appear 
before us as Oedipus, putting out his eyes in¬ 
stead of putting on his audience. But last week, the people 
who jammed Michael’s Pub, eager for the first opportunity to 
salute Woody since his Oscar sweep, saw only the Woody 
they think they know and know they love. 

Dressed in his customary plaid shirt and Army fatigue 
jacket, Woody played three sets with the informal group that’s 
been together for eight years. Appropriately, Woody’s group 
must be the cleanest jazz band in a notoriously raffish art 
form—one of the players is a narcotics agent. The band plays 
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dark-haired angel appeared 
to ask for his autograph. She 
was very young and Woody 
looked after her with a com¬ 
plex appreciation as she 
went back to a nearby table. 

He mused: “If my moral sense ever sinks as low as my other 
senses . . . but it wouldn’t look good for me to hang around the 
Dalton School with my coat collar turned up.” 

The room vibrates with affection for this quiet, somber¬ 
faced man who seems more focused, more himself than any 
other person in it. Almost stealthily, Allen has updated the old 
symbol of the “little man” at bay in a complex, threatening 
world. Woody is little all right, “at bay” could certainly be 
embossed on his business cards, and God knows the world is 
complex and threatening. But through the eleven films that 
he’s been connected with in one way or several others as 
writer, actor or director (not to mention two plays, two books 
and his record albums), Woody Allen has finally come to 
represent not the schlemiel he’s so often been called, but an 
almost romantic figure. The Woody we have come to know is 
nothing more eccentric than a chap of yearningly normal 
desires and high accomplishment who can’t get things togeth¬ 
er because together isn’t where things are heading now. 

To finally become this character—the Alvy Singer of “An- 


Woody as a robot in 'Sleeper/ with Keaton in 'Annie Hall': Little man at bay 

ties beautifully in a darling orchestration of tenderly failed 
relationships. The success of “Annie Hall,” which also won 
the National Society of Film Critics and the New York Film 
Critics Circle awards for best movie of 1977, is a recognition 
of the big leap forward that film represents for him. 

What this means is simply that Woody has graduated from 
nebbish to enigma. “The schlemiel image never did describe 
me,” he insists. “I’ve never been that. It’s an appellation for 
the unimaginative to hang on me. The things I did on 
nightclub stages were fantasies or exaggerations from my own 
life—school, women, parents—which I set out in an amusing 
way. But you look up after a year and the press has created 
you: ‘Well, he’s a small man at odds with mechanical objects 
who can’t cope with his relationships with women.’ But all I 
was doing was what was funny; there’s no conscious design to 
anything.” This kind of overinterpretation, Allen believes, is 
what one of his heroes, Groucho, used to describe. “Groucho 
would be in a hotel room in Des Moines. He’d read in a paper 
that the Marx Brothers are surrealists and he’d think: ‘Chico’s 
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New Orleans jazz standards with an engaging, unpretentious 
affection. Woody plays the clarinet sitting down (“That’s the 
way they play at Preservation Hall in New Orleans,” he says), 
his casually crossed legs belying the intensity with which he 
gets into the stomps and blues of the music. On “Milenberg 
Joys,” he played two straight choruses, with a driving force 
that reddened his face and uncrossed his legs. 

Between sets Woody showed that his anhedonia extended 
to food (he ate and drank nothing), but he appeared somewhat 
more hedonic about girls. One young strawberry blonde with 
eyes like candle flames passed him a gift. “It’s a brass heart,” 
she said. “So’s mine,” replied Woody affably. “Can we go 
out?” begged the girl, eyes guttering. “I’m living with some¬ 
one,” said Woody. “She’s not much, but she’s all I have.” 
Meekly the girl retreated, sighing, “I love you a lot.” An older 
woman gave Woody a copy of a paperback she had written, 
called “Naked Nun.” “It’s my memoirs,” she told him. “It’s a 
clean book. You can read it in 
one setting.” “You mean sit¬ 
ting,” said Woody distantly. 

He grew less distant when a 
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nie Hall”—Allen had to pull his creative skills together. The 
movies he’s directed have always oscillated between an 
inspired anarchy, as in the best parts of “Bananas” and 
“Everything You Always Wanted to Know About Sex But 
Were Afraid to Ask,” and a more conventional humor, as in 
“Take the Money and Run” and “Sleeper.” The point about 
Woody’s comic persona is its intense sanity, but the sanity 
must be intense—it’s sanity under the severest pressure. 
“Sleeper” is a gemlike movie: it has a visual sense somewhere 
between Buster Keaton and “Star Wars” as time-traveling 
Woody disguises himself as an effete robot or wrestles with 
monstrously unappetizing fruits and vegetables. 


, ex” is perhaps Woody’s most scathingly funny film; 

there his sanity is so icily sane that it smokes with 
Swiftian disdain of our sexual fatuities. Who can 
forget Woody as Sperm No. 2, pale with fear as he’s 
about to join his mates in an ejaculation? “Love and 
Death” is closer to the spirit of the witty New Yorker 
magazine pieces in which Woody satirizes highbrow things 
he loves, in this case Russian novels such as “War and Peace.” 
In “Annie Hall,” Woody’s beleaguered, panicky sanity nes- 
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Louis Cardinals beat the 
■mm JlV' Dodgers on television.” 

- VHpHf ^ Young Konigsberg’s in- 

stinctive moves were all 
against the grain. “I was a 
jfc^. ^9 Hb rabid New York Giants fan 

^ ~ 4 ■ * from 1946 on,” Woody 

says. “It played into my 
fantasy of alienation be- 
cause I was in the heart of 
Flatbush surrounded by 
hostile Dodger fans.” Thomas Wolfe said that only the dead 
know Brooklyn, but young Woody proved that the dying do, 
too. “Even as a pre-teen,” he says, “I was aware of the fact I 
was going to die and I couldn’t figure out why I’m here or 
what it’s all about. As soon as I became aware of the condi¬ 
tions of life, I’ve never been able to accommodate them. At 
the core, life is a concentration camp.” 

This was a feeling that didn’t come out of books. “For the 
first fifteen years of my life I never read,” says Woody. “I was 
just interested in going out in the street and playing ball. It 
was only when I started going out with women who were 
more cultured and made greater demands on me that I started 
to feel I had to read to keep my end of the conversation up.” 
The strange thing was that Woody could write before he 
could read. “Even while I was reading nothing but Donald 
Duck and Batman I could write real prose in school composi¬ 
tions. There was never a week when the composition I wrote 
was not the one that was read to the class.” 

Nonreader, natural writer Allen was getting his real educa¬ 
tion from show business. “The Flatbush Theater had vaude¬ 
ville and movies and I saw every comic, every tap dancer, 
every magician, every kind of singer. I heard ‘Sorrento’ sung 
more times than anyone. I could do everybody’s act. I used to 
tear up the Raisinets boxes and write jokes down.” By this 
time, in high school, Allen had become an odd kind of loner. 
More and more, he kept to himself. He had discovered jazz 
and taught himself to play the clarinet and soprano saxophone 
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out chasing girls, I’m trying to get a -*■ _ * 

couple of jokes, and we’re just trying to jp . ^ 

survive and get out of this town’.” 

You sympathize with Woody’s desire to . m 

erase confusion between his real and per- ‘‘ v ' 

forming selves. But for him to protest his 
proud schlemiel pedigree is like W.C. Fields objecting to 
being dubbed a lush or Chaplin scorning the status of tramp. 
The delicately hilarious tension between self-deprecation 
and self-inflation is the trigger that explodes a comedian into a 
comic archetype. Woody Allen, whoever he is, was born out of 
such fruitful ambivalence. Woody the woman conqueror: “On 
my wedding night my wife stopped in the middle of every¬ 
thing to give me a standing ovation.” Woody the woman 
conqueree: “Someday they’re gonna give me a birthday party 
and wheel out a tremendous birthday cake, and a giant naked 
woman will leap out of the cake and hurt me and leap back in. ” 


he fact is that Woody Allen, like many great com¬ 
ics, is a saintly schizophrenic, a man at odds with 
himself. Inside this clown there’s a tragedian 
who’s not only struggling to get out, but who’s just 
I Hi about made it. The split goes back to Woody’s 
beginnings as Allen Stewart Konigsberg, a child of the Flat¬ 
bush streets. Young Allen was a morosely vigorous semi- 
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by playing along with records. “I never ate with my family,” 
recalls Woody. “I’d eat in the cellar or my bedroom, read my 
comic books, lock myself in my room and practice the clarinet 
and my card and coin tricks. It would drive my mother crazy— 
she’d hear things dropping for hours in the room.” 


and anger or translating it into a palatable commodity. Now, 
although a lot of the brilliance is still there, the rage and anger 
put people off.” For Woody there’s a lesson in this. “The 
primary object of the artist is to entertain. The great thing 
about Mort Sahl—or Mozart or Ingmar Bergman—is that they 
were entertaining.” 

Woody sees all of his heroes, from Franz Kafka to the great 
New Orleans jazzman Sidney Bechet, as superb performers 
who bring delight and insight by virtue of their style. “Ingmar 
Bergman has all the natural tools of the entertainer,” says 
Woody. “He’s got a woman on the screen—and she’s not 
doing anything but her face is great and he’s close on it for a 
long time. The mere length of time that he’s on it becomes 
interesting. Then you’re in a room and the clock is ticking and 
the sound is mellifluous or engaging in some way. He never 
loses sight of the fact that there’s an audience out there and he 
can’t bore you.” Woody can call Kafka “fun,” because of the 
exquisite balance and rhythm with which the great writer 
orchestrates his luminous nightmares of guilt and paranoia. 
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hood. I was breast-fed through falsies.” 

Woody has been in analysis for more 
than half his life. “I knew it was going to 
take some time, maybe three, four, five 
years,” he says. '‘But I thought when that 
time was over, then I could play the pi¬ 
ano. I had an unrealistic expectation that 
I would not have any real neurotic problems. Maybe I haven’t 
been able to part with many anxieties because they are 
common to everybody. In a certain sense, I’m not at all neu¬ 
rotic.” But he stays in analysis (he’s with his third analyst 
now, a woman) for a reason. “I feel if I lost some of these anxi¬ 
eties I’d be able to reach more of humanity with my work. A 
comedian like W.C. Fields, who was an enormous comic tal¬ 
ent, spoke to a smaller audience because there was a certain 
lack of personal integration, a certain neurotic quality, where¬ 
as Chaplin had a greater feeling for the human condition.” 

More than analysis, it’s been the women in Woody’s life 
who have helped most to form him. He 
married his first wife, Harlene, when 
both were teen-agers. “She was a philos¬ 
ophy major at Hunter College so I had 
four years of philosophy with her by 
proxy. She got me out of my parents’ 
house; I had to earn a living and deal 
with real-life problems.” His second 
wife was actress Louise Lasser, who ap¬ 
peared in some Allen films and has 
become celebrated as “Mary Hartman.” 

“Louise was a very sophisticated, cosmo¬ 
politan person,” says Woody. “She grew 
up on Fifth Avenue with all the advan¬ 
tages of an upper-middle-class, private- 
school education. She knew how to live 
in Manhattan, she knew stores and res¬ 
taurants—I grew up in Flatbush and 
didn’t know anything. I was just starting 
to be a comedian and she contributed in a 
big way to my perspective and my confi¬ 
dence. She’s one of the brightest, wittiest 
women I’ve ever known.” 

The most important of Woody’s wom¬ 
en has been Diane Keaton, his longtime 


In second grade: Child of Flatbush 
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chum and colleague, who came into her 
own this year with her charming perform¬ 
ance (based on her own character) in “An¬ 
nie Hall” and her shattering one in Richard 
Brooks’s “Looking for Mr. Goodbar.” 
“Diane has been my lucky charm,” says 
Woody. “She came out of the boondocks of 
southern California, completely guileless. 
She sees directly to the reality of a thing. 
When I made my first movie, ‘Take the 
Money and Run,’ I felt I had struck out. I 
didn’t even know how to show a rough cut. 
I’d show it at 11 o’clock at night to fifteen 
soldiers from the USO and it had crayon 
marks and splice marks all over it and no¬ 
body was laughing at all. But I showed it to 
her and she said, ‘This is funny’ and she was 
right. And since then she’s been a consist¬ 
ently clear mind and clear voice on every 
picture I’ve made.” 

iane has influenced Woody on a 
more personal level. “She has 
an utterly spectacular visual 
sense. I see many things today 
through her eyes, textures and 
forms I would never have seen without her. 
She showed me the beauty of the faces of 
old people. I’d never been sensi¬ 
tive to that before. And there’s a 
certain warmth and poignance as¬ 
sociated with young women that I 
never would have seen without 
Ken Regan—camera s * her. She’s increased my affection, 
^ feeling and understanding for 
women in general.” 

Woody agrees with Camus that women are all we know of 
paradise on earth. Like most modern artists, he finds art 
itself an embarrassment. T.S. Eliot said that poetry is “a 
mug’s game,” and for Woody, comedy is something of a 
palooka’s pastime. “When I was doing ‘Love and Death’ in 
Paris,” he says, “the art director was a veteran of World War 
II who had spied, been caught, tortured and sent to a 
concentration camp. It made me feel so utterly trivial. It 
confirmed a prejudice I’ve always had that, as Oscar Wilde 
said, art is useless. Great talent to me is an accident of birth. 
One gesture of real courage is worth more to me than all the 
works of Dickens, Aristophanes plus Woody Allen. I don’t 
know if I could have behaved as well as Humphrey in the 
face of death and that’s important to me. Or Susan Sontag, 
when she was so ill. It’s shattering when 
a person of that refinement and sensibil¬ 
ity gets that kind of news. But what 
happens to the person who feels all sorts 
of inklings and intimations about life 
and has no talent, no way of expressing 
them? That’s a bad position to be in.” 
He pauses. “That’s my movie.” 

Woody is referring to his new, serious 
movie. “When you do comedy,” he says, 
“you’re not sitting at the grownups’ ta¬ 
ble, you’re sitting at the children’s 
table.” Woody has had the guts—or the 
impertinence—to get up and move to 
the grownups’ table. He won’t talk 
about plot, but it’s clear that it’s about 
the ultimate things he’s always been 
interested in in the work of artists 
like Ingmar Bergman. “It deals,” says 
Woody, “with the spiritual turmoil, the 
floating unrest that can only be traceable 
to bad choices in life. Also the apotheosis 
of the artist beyond his real worth. And 
how a lover can possess the loved one as 
an object he can control.” But Woody’s 
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first tragedy is inevitably still a Woody 
movie. “At first I thought, well, Diane 
Keaton is speaking for me in this movie. 

Then I said, ‘Oh my God, Geraldine 
Page is speaking for me.’ Then I said, 

‘There’s a lot of me in Maureen Staple- 
ton.’ Then I thought, you know there’s 
something of me in Marybeth Hurt. And 
this went on, right through the whole 
cast—Sam Waterston, Richard Jordan, 

Kristen Griffith. There’s something of 
me in all these people.” 

^ oody is desperately 
afraid of being preten¬ 
tious or banal. While 
making the movie, he 
watched a lot of soap op¬ 
era on television, to make sure he wasn’t 
doing “As the World Turns” without 
knowing it. The possibility that he’s 
committing an act of self-destruction is 
one he’s well aware of, and indeed it’s 
come up in his analysis. “Maybe a really 
logical person would feel that to do this 
just at the moment when I’ve achieved a 
certain recognition for doing comedy is 
suicidal,” he says. “But I felt if I didn’t do 
it, I’d never find out anything about myself.” What he’s 
hoping is that it will be “sufficiently unembarrassing” so that 
he can henceforth move between comedy and serious films. 
He’s looking forward to doing a new comedy—which he is 
writing with Marshall Brickman—this summer with himself 
and Diane Keaton. What’s it about? Are you kidding? “The 
inability to function in contemporary society,” says Woody 
matter-of-factly. 

If Woody Allen is jumping off a cliff in search of himself, has 
anyone else found him? “Woody is not basically a happy 
person,” says producer Charles Joffe. “I felt badly that after 
the Academy Awards he could only say he was surprised. ‘No 
joy?’ I asked. ‘I don’t have time for that,’ he said. I thought, 
what a shame he won’t allow himself that joy.” But Diane 


At Michael's Pub in New York: Stompin' the blues 


With Elaine Kaufman at Elaine's: Public reclusiveness 


Keaton insists, “Woody has a great capacity for joy. He’s 
moved by things and he has a great sense of beauty. He’s very 
sensitive and he has these feelings of guilt and anger and 
shame. Who’s to say where it comes from, or why?” Louise 
Lasser thinks that “Life is difficult for Woody. He’s one of the 
unfortunate tormented people. His mind is working all the 
time. So is a sweet side and a silly side and a sexual side. One 
night I couldn’t sleep, and I thought, ‘I am lying next to one of 
America’s foremost humorists’.” 

H arshall Brickman, Woody’s collaborator and 
close friend, is impatient with the emphasis 
on Woody’s psychic state. “The happy / un¬ 
happy axis is a fallacy in contemporary soci¬ 
ety. The point is to be awake, alert, function¬ 
ing. Woody has good navigational instincts in this writhing 
mass of egos and good and bad advice. He’s not afraid to 
engage, even though the world perceives him as reclusive. 
He’s a very good friend. He’s dependable, helpful, he works 
hard, he’s ethical, he saves string.” Geraldine Page, who’s 
worked with great directors, says: “He kept telling me, ‘Too 
hammy! No!’ But I’m happy he kept badgering me. He took 
me past the point I thought possible. I wish I could hire him to 
stand by me in future movies and holler at me, ‘That’s too 
phony!’ ” 

Woody i&Avhat you might call a public recluse, having a late 
dinner at Elaine’s with Brickman or other friends such as 
actor Michael Murphy. But mostly he sits in his warm and 
comfortable Fifth Avenue penthouse, whose clutter, from 
books by Heidegger and Kierkegaard to Groucho and Perel- 
man, from Vogue to The New York Review of Books, is an 
image of an American mind creating itself, with passion and 
irony. Behind all his hangups is the one terror that either 
humanizes or destroys everyone—the sense of mortality. “I 
was watching Walt Frazier one night with the Knicks,” he 
says. “He was so beautiful and young, so dazzling, but I saw 
the death’s head looming. I thought of the inevitable deterio¬ 
ration, the waning away of the adulation. I felt that anger and 
rage, not at anything correctable, but at the human condition 
that you’re part of, too. I was with Keaton, and leaving the 
Garden I had that underground-man feeling, the decay at the 
core of existence. So I’m no fun to be with at parties because 
I’m very aware of this all the time.” Woody, a mighty muser, 
muses. “Sometimes I think I got a good thing going. I’m in a 
culture where being funny is important. If I was an Apache 
and funny, where would I be? The Indians don’t need 
comedians, you know.” 
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